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sprays may be placed. Branches of larger ferns should decorate 
sideboard and chandelier, and the menus should be printed on 
fern leaves of silk. This is for a fern breakfast or luncheon. A 
more simple arrangement is to have a low silver bowl filled with 
them for a centre piece, with four high, slender glasses each con- 
taining several sprays placed at the four corners of the linen 
square in the middle of the table. These squares, or "table 
centres," are still made of fine linen embroidered with white silk, 
with perhaps a few threads of gold or of cut-work in white, or 
white and yellow, and they add much to the beauty and elegance 
of the table. 

(SopFFspontiFntf. 

GOSSIP WITH SOME OF OUR READERS. 

Sir : I want to thank The Art Amateur for the sug- 
gestions for decorating my home, and particularly the illustration 
for a window seat. We followed the directions as closely as pos- 
sible, and have an effect that is an envy to our friends, it is so 
complete and perfect ; and you may be sure that The Art Ama- 
teur gets all the credit for our rooms. The window seat is Jine, 
and has been particularly appreciated during the past week, for 
it overlooked the race course of the regatta. The walls of the 
room I have decorated with The Art Amateur color studies, and 
the bookcase under the seat is filled with magazines, including, of 
course, my Art Amateurs. I am looking for more landscape 
studies very eagerly, not but that I find more than enough in 
each magazine to study. Mrs. J. C. B., Superior, Wis. 

July 29, 1890. 

During the coming year you will find plenty of landscape 
studies in the magazine, both in oils and in water-colors. In 
earnest of what you may expect in this way, look 
out for The Art Amateur for next month. 



ing blocks, pencils, brushes, a box of water-colors and a light 
folding easel, as well as a change of linen. A waterproof can be 
rolled up on top of the knapsack. French sketchers often carry 
a pair of straw slippers, which they put on while at work, thus 
easing the feet. They are certainly worth the trouble of carrying 
them. The seat of the camp-stool will be carried in the pocket ; 
the legs, folded together, in the hand. A small collapsable cup 
in tin will serve for the water to mix colors with, and also, if well 
cleaned, for drinking out of. If it is intended to work in broad sun- 
light a sketching umbrella is indispensable. Instead of the color- 
box, which is usually very cumbersome, it may be well to try a belt 
like that sometimes used for cartridges, with receptacles for the 
different tubes and bottles. 



with a wide camel's-hair brush. Heat the metal to about 112* 
Fahrenheit and apply the lacquer. Warm the sconce again and 
it will have a beautiful lustre, which does not require to be cleaned, 
only dusted with a soft cloth. Lacquer can be made any color 
by putting a little of any pigment in it after it is decanted. 



A BRASS SCONCE WITH PENDANTS. 

Sir : I would like a design for a hammered brass 
sconce ; but as I presume this design would not be of general use, 
I hesitate to ask you to publish it. Having some glass pendants, 
formerly on a chandellier, it occurred to me to use them on a brass 
sconce either with or without a mirror. There are five bell-shaped 
pendants, so, [design given] and twenty-six so, [design given]. 
Would you kindly — provided you do not care to publish a design 
— suggest some shape, size, style, etc., of mirror or sconce, or 
candelabrum which I could fashion myself from brass. What 
weight of brass would be best to use ? I have had some experi- 
ence in hammering brass, and sometimes make my own designs, 
but that is when I know just exactly what I want. But as now I 
only have a "notion" on the subject, I am forced to intrude on your 
time and space. Where could I get mirrors for the sconce ? Is 
there not some preparation to apply to hammered brass to pre- 
vent its tarnishing ? We have a sconce that has never needed 
polishing since it has been in our possession (some fourteen years), 
while the candlesticks I have made need a weekly polishing. 

T., Mayville, N. Y. 



TO CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITORS. 

China, Cincinnati. — Your best course would be to 
avail yourself of the opportunity to show your work at the China 
Painting Exhibition to be held by Messrs. Griinewald and 
Busher, at the Western Decorating Works, 33 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, during the week beginning September 22d. You 
should write at once to that address for particulars. The same 
advice applies to other correspondents who want to know how to 
bring their decorated china before the public. China painters 
from all parts of the United States, we understand, will be repre- 
sented at this exhibition. 



An esteemed advertiser in The Art 
Amateur writes as follows: "Can Mrs. X. be of 
service to you in increasing the circulation of your • 
excellent magazine for the next six months ? 
She will be constantly among ladies interested in 
art, and new ones all the time. Her good-will 
you have, I know." Mrs. X., who is a teacher of 
great ability, is out on the Pacific . coast form- 
ing china painting classes. Undoubtedly this lady 
can " be of service" to us, as can all readers of 
The Art Amateur who will send us the names 
and addresses of persons they know to be practi- 
cally interested in art, so that we may bring the 
magazine to their notice. By taking the trouble 
to do this our readers not only will do us a great 
service, but they will help themselves at the same 
time ; for with every important increase in the 
circulation of The Art Amateur we can afford to 
add new attractions. One of the results of such 
friendly co-operation on the part of our readers 
is that, beginning with next month, we shall in 
future give three color plates with every issue of 
The Art Amateur. So send us the names of all 
the persons you know to be practically interested 
in art ; or, better still, go among them and get up 
clubs ; by which means it is easy to get your own 
copy of the magazine free, as you will see if you 
send for the " Prize Circular," which will be for- 
warded on application to any of our readers. 



CHINA PAINTING NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Sir : I have had great trouble with firing tiles. I 
fired a complete set of seventeen 8x8 Minton tiles in a portable 
kiln ; and though I stood them on end, as advised, nine out of 
the seventeen were broken. This is the second time that this 
mishap has occurred, though I am always successful with other 
china. Can you inform me of any means to avoid such a disas- 
ter in future ? Do tiles require any special treatment for success- 
ful firing ? Tile Firer, Bayside, L. I. 

There must have been moisture- in the tile to have caused so 
much breakage. Too much care cannot be taken in drying arti- 
cles to be fired ; especially tiles, as the unglazed surface on the 
back absorbs moisture like a sponge. A wet day will sometimes 
seriously affect the ware. Imported tiles are often soaked with 
salt water in transportation. All kinds of ware 
should be kept well wrapped in paper before dec- 
orating, and slowly dried out before firing. 



Casual, Chicago. — In some cases odd 
supplement sheets of The Art Amateur left on 
hand have been sold (years after publication) at 
ten cents a sheet. China painting designs may be 
had in the same way when the number of The 
Art Amateur in which they appeared is out of 
print. These are sold for from 10 to 20 cents each. 
The ordinary color plates are sold for from 25 
cents to $1 each the month after they have ap- 
peared in the magazine. In some cases as much 
as $2 has been paid for the color supplements in 
an old copy of The Art Amateur, which at the 
time of publication were to be had for 35 cents, 
including the magazine and the supplement sheets 
in black and white. This may seem unreasonable, 
but our business is to publish The Art Amateur ; 
which we do at a very low price, considering what 
it gives for the money. Any one who wants any 
portion of a number must pay for it accordingly. 
Even at the advanced prices at which we sell them 
separately our color plates are much cheaper (as 
well as better) than the imported ones sold by deal- 
ers in artists' materials. In scores of cases through- 
out the country, The Art Amateur color plates are 
mounted and framed, and then rented for copying 
at so much a week. If you have never tried the 
effect of mounting some of these plates, do so 
with any that particularly pleases you, and you will 
be surprised at the beauty of the result. 




Sir : I have just bought some new col- 
ors, none of which I have used before. Will you 
kindly give me some information regarding them ? 
(1) I have two semi-glaze colors for tinting, one 
old ivory, the other Doulton tint, both semi-glaze 
colors. Do I use flux with either, and are they 
intended to be finished up with gold to bring them 
out ? (2) Is Hancock's matt pink a tinting color, 
and if so, must I use flux with it ? (3) The other 
color is a Delft blue — is it on the order of old 
blue, and is another color used with it in shading ? 

(4) Please give me a tinting color thaf will make a 
dark brown. (5) Also one that will make a dark 
green. F. D. D., Columbia, Mo. 

( 1 ) No. Gold may be used, as with other colors, 
but the color must first be fired. (2) Yes, but Ja- 
pan rose is preferable. Use a little flux if a high 
glaze is required. (3) Yes. It will make several 
shades, using it with more or less body. (4) 
Brown No. 4 mixed with one third red brown. 

(5) Dark green No. 7, with a little grass green. 



Mrs. G. W. D., Salem, O.— The follow- 
ing is a list of Lacroix colors and materials for 
China painting serviceable for a beginner : Capu- 
cine red ; pompadour or Japan rose ; orange red ; 
carmine No. 1 ; purple No. 2 ; mixing yellow ; 
ivory yellow ; azure sky blue ; ultramarine blue ; 
rich deep blue ; yellow brown ; deep red brown ; 
sepia ; dark brown ; neutral gray ; ivory black ; 
apple green ; deep blue green ; brown green No. 
6 ; dark green No. 7 ; violet of iron ; celadon ; 
flux ; a small bottle of fat oil of turpentine and 
another of tinting oil ; a steel palette knife ; five or 
six brushes of assorted sizes— round, flat and ca- 
mel's-hair ; a flat camel's-hair brush for tinting 
(half an inch for small work, and at least an inch 
broad for going over an ordinary sized plate) ; one 
or two stipplers and two or three tracers. 



Mrs. J. M. F., Kiowa, Kan. — We can 
suggest nothing better than the series of articles 
by M. B. Ailing now running through the maga- 
zine. 

Sir : (i) Can silver yellow be shaded 
with brown green ? (2) What yellow will mix 
with moss green J. to V. ? 

C. M. R., Newark, N. J. 

(1) Yes. (2) Mixing yellow. 



ART STUDY. 
F. M. — We can only repeat what we said to a former 
correspondent in answer to the same question. If you have had 
in America a thorough training in drawing from the cast and from 
life, it is better to continue your studies in a good foreign school, 
either in Munich or Paris. The modern methods most approved as 
being severe in drawing and technique are by many artists sup- 
posed to be found in the celebrated art schools of Paris, such 
as the ficole des Beaux Arts, "Julien's," and the ateliers of 
Carolus Duran, Bonnat, and similar acknowledged masters of 
painting. The choice of the style and " school " must, of course, 
rest with the student. If one has not had the proper preliminary 
studies, these can be acquired here with the same facilities as in 
Paris or Munich. Several of the younger artists who have recently 
returned from their prolonged course of study abroad open their 
studios to beginners, and are willing to train them for the more 
advanced work needed in foreign studios. As to the question of 
cost of living, we believe that if the person is well informed about 
such matters, he will not find it. much more expensive to live in 
New York than in Paris. On the whole, we advise you to study 
in America until, at least, you are thoroughly grounded in draw- 
ing before thinking of entering the foreign schools, where, as a 
recent writer says, "talent is only mediocrity." ™**~* m»»«/.«» 
there, then, has ignorance ? 



What chance 



EQUIPMENT FOR A SKETCHING TOUR. 

S. B. — To the artist or amateur who wishes to get 
himself up for a walking sketching tour, lightness of equipment 
is the first desideratum. With proper accoutrements one can 
walk ten to fifteen miles daily and make two or three good sketches 
by the way ; but if one takes along all that is sometimes recom- 
mended he will find himself too much fatigued to do good work. 
A knapsack strapped on the back may contain one or two sketch- 



DESIGN FOR A BRASS SCONCE. 



Your loose " crystal" pendants are not an uncommon posses- 
sion, and the design we furnish herewith to bring them into use 
may be serviceable to other readers of The Art Amateur. 

This design is intended for a bevelled circular mirror 10 inches 
in diameter, with a brass border 4 inches in extreme width, mak- 
ing a sconce of 18 inches in diameter. The circumference is di- 
vided into twelve scallops, five of which are occupied by the candle 
branches, and the others have raised circular bosses in their centres, 
with outline foliage on the plain surface between the bosses, and 
a border next the mirror. 

Each branch is made of a strip of brass twisted, to give it stiff- 
ness and then curved into such shape as may be desired. On one 
end of the strip must be left a portion in a trefoil or other shape, 
broad enough to hold three rivets for attaching it to the sconce. 

The cups are formed by cutting star or daisy-shaped pieces of 
ten points, and bending the leaves up into a fitting shape. A 
pendant may be hung to each alternate point (five to a cup). 
The bells may be hung to the lower curves of the branches. A 
proper socket to hold the candle can be fastened inside the cup. 

Use 20 gauge metal. The design should only be traced, not 
modelled. The oval decorations should be raised from the back 
(after outlining) fully a quarter of an inch. The brackets for 
holding the candle nozzles should be made of strips of the same 
metal ^ of an inch wide, twisted by fastening the scalloped 
end in a vise, twisting the other end round with a pair of 
pliers or a hand vise, keeping the flutings uniform in width. Cut 
out the space for the mirror the last thing, after the metal 
has been flattened out. Do this flattening carefully with a wooden 
mallet. Cut the space out with a sharp chisel. The bevelled 
mirrors can be bought at Blank & Co., 16 Horatio Street, New 
York City, costing from 60 cents up, according to the quality of 
plate and the width of the bevel. Brass is made to keep its lustre 
by lacquering. Lacquer is composed of shellac and alcohol. Put 
half an ounce of white shellac into a pint of alcohol. Set into a 
dark place to dissolve. The clear liquid is applied to the metal 



Subscriber, Chicago.— To paint the 

cup and saucer design by Sophie Knight Oak: 
Select a low, flat cup. Tint both cup and saucer 
ivory yellow. Draw in your design and outline it all with a 
thin line of brown 108. Where the purple color is used take 
out the background ; in the yellow pansies it may be left in, 
thus saving much work. In the design for the cup, it is in- 
tended that the drooping pansy should come under the cup han- 
dle. Start with the first light colored pansy to the right of the 
handle ; make it of jonquil yellow ; shade with thin washes of 
brown green ; let the markings be deep red brown shaded with 
brown 108 and a little black. In the next pansy the two upper petals 
are reddish purple, made by mixing deep purple and Victoria 
blue. In the darker parts use a little black. The three lower 
petals are a yellowish white (use mixing yellow in thin washes) ; 
shade with brown green. Make the markings around the edges 
in different shades of purple as indicated ; make the markings in 
the centre also purple with black shading. The third pansy is 
white ; use the white of the china and shade with a very little 
black green ; for the centre deep purple or black. For the fourth 
flower use shades of deep purple and deep blue with a little mix- 
ing yellow on the lowest petal. In the fifth flower the four upper 
petals are a delicate lavender, shade with the same color and 
black green ; for the lower petal use yellow for mixing ; for the 
centre, brown 108 and red brown mixed. The two upper petals 
of the sixth pansy may be treated with a delicate mauve ; for the 
three lower ones use yellow for mixing. Shade with black green. 
For the centre use deep purple and black. The bud is calyx 
green ; the petals are reddish purple. Make the seventh flower 
delicate lavender with deep purple shadows and the centre the 
same color. The eighth flower is very dark purple with shad- 
ows almost black. For the last flower, the turned over one, let 
the upper petals be jonquil yellow shaded with black green and 
purple ; the under petals deep purple. The greens of stems and 
the few leaves should be grass green shaded with brown green. 
The outlines must be very delicate. The same coloring is to be 
used in the border for the saucer. Gild the cup handle solid— of 
dull gold. 
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Sir: In my contribution as printed in the August 
number of The Art Amateur, the following sentence occurs : 
'•If it looks very soft and thick, one third of the fluxed gold 
should be added to the fluxed." This is wrong. It should read : 
" One third of the ««fluxed should be added to the fluxed gold." 
M. B. Alling, Rochester, N. Y. 



Ceramics, Boston. — Mrs. Cecelia Bennett of your city 
will have a special exhibition of the Studio China Kiln (F. A. 
Wilke, Richmond, Ind.) at the fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanics' Association, to be held in Boston during October 
and November, and you cannot do better than go there and see 
for yourself how it is operated. 



W. M. F.'s request for a set of game plate designs will 
be complied with as soon as possible. No complete set has been 
given. (2) None of our designs in black and white are sold apart 
from the magazine while the number with which they were pub- 
lished is in print. Read our answer to " Casual." 



C. M. R.— For Jacqueminot roses, paint the high 
lights with rose pompadour, the deep red with rouge laqueux 
shaded with purple No. 2 and gray noir mixed. The colors of 
this rose cannot be obtained with one firing. Use the same col- 
ors in painting the second time, taking the. greatest care not to 
paint the colors too thick, or they will chip off. If the rose pom- 
padour fire the first time much too light, add a little rouge laqueux 
for the second firing. 

MR. ABBEY'S FIRST OIL PAINTING. 

Sir : I was much interested in your notice of the fact that 
Mr. Abbey has taken up oil painting. Has his " May Day Morn- 
ing," which you speak of as having been shown at the Royal- 
Academy, been seen in New York yet ? I have read no notice of 
. it in any of the newspapers ; will you describe it for the benefit of 
one of His Admirers. 

Boston, July 1, 1890. 

The picture has not been exhibited in this country. It is de- 
scribed by The Athenaeum as follows : 

" A lover and his lass are tripping along a garden path, near a 
wall laden with fruit, through an open door in which sunlight 
pours from the other side like powdered gold. The man is 
dressed in white, holds a mandolin under hisarm, and, laughing 
gleefully, dances toward us, holding the maiden's hand. She is 
dressed in a gown of black with white stripes that are cunningly 
employed to express in the movements of her limbs 
* A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticote,' 
and a red and white kirtle. She is, in fact, .the most telling 
element of the picture. On the top of the wall, distinct against 
the glowing sky, a cock claps his wings and crows loudly, saluting 
the * god unshorne,' whose lustre flushes the edges of the clouds 
and veils the blueness of the firmament. The grace and sponta- 
neity of the dancers, the broad, soft, and yet luminous effect with 
its diffused light and softened shadows, and the charms of tone 
and color distinguishing this work are such as Herrick himself 
would delight in, and for it thank a painter possessed by his very 
spirit." 

PREPARING MA TE RIALS FOR PAINTING ON. 

E. C. W., Flint, Mich.— In painting on any coarse or 
open material, it is first necessary to fill the pores. A canvas is 
prepared for working on by "priming," the process of which is 
described in answer to another correspondent this month. When 
th.2 painting is to be in water-colors, Chinese white is used as the 
filling material, It must be laid on thick, almost as it comes 
from the tube, with a small palette knife. If you lift the material 
from the board from time to time as you work, the white pig- 
ment will not be likely to stick to the board. A perfectly safe 
plan is to place a sheet of thin oiled paper between your work 
and the board. American Chinese white is better for the pur- 
pose than the English, as it is more opaque and less gummy. The 
white ground must be quite hard and dry before painting on it. 

SIR : Kindly inform me how canvas is prepared for 
first painting. I have a quantity of good canvas, but it is just 
as it came from the factory. That which I have used before had 
a coating of paint or some preparation. Amateur. 

Artists, as a rule, do not prepare their canvas, but buy it ready 
for painting. This preparation is tedious and requires experi- 
ence. If it is not well done it will cause the painting to crack. 
The simplest method is as follows : Stretch the canvas firmly up- 
on a wooden frame by tacking or lacing the edges with cord put 
through the selfedge of the linen. First prepare a good, strong, 
clear glue and while it is warm spread it very thinly and evenly 
over the canvas. A coating of white lead is now put thinly and 
smoothly over the the glue, and when this is dry, a final coat of 
light, warm gray paint is spread evenly over the whole. Use 
white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and a very little black to pro- 
duce the gray tone. Some manufacturers mix turpentine with 
the paint. This gives a dull finish, which is much liked by some. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

Student, Catskills.— Your questions are answered 
exactly in the following 'paragraphs in Mr. Parkhurst's " Sketch- 
ing from Nature : " (1) Don't use academy board, binders' board 
or such things, except for very small sketches. They are unsym- 
pathetic to work on, and are sure to buckle and warp. Panels 
are better and cheaper, and you can always get them at a planing 
mill— white-wood, about three eighths of an inch thick, is best, and 
they should not cost more than fifteen cents each for panels say 
10x16 inches in size. On these "you can put a coat of paint or 
priming. They pack easily, are not apt to break, and when you 
are working in the sun do not let the light shine through the back. 
(2) A good priming for your panel is made as follows : Half pound 
of glue in a pint of water, one and One half pounds of whiting in 
one and one half pints of water. Melt and boil three ounces of 
soap in half a pint of water. Mix the whole, stir well, and boil a 
few minutes. 

Sir: Please tell me the best vehicle for colors in 
landscape painting in oil. I find it very difficult to obtain air 
tints and atmosphere. I have been told that this is in part due 
to the vehicle used. H. C. L., Union Furnace. 

Put equal parts of linseed-oil, spirits of turpentine and siccative 
of Haerlem in a bottle and shake before using. 



for light delicate drawings, however, as it always darkens the 
paper a little. 

MODERN FRENCH MINI A TURISTS. 

H., Baltimore. — Mile. Lisinska, pupil of Augustin, is 
said to have had to a rare degree the quality of really fine finish, 
which did not prevent her having other qualities not usually 
to be met with along with this— a fresh and pure coloration, 
brilliancy of lights and depth and transparency of shadows. The 
manner of Saint was large and bold ; he preferred warm and 
luminous tints ; he excelled in the minute but firm touches which 
give expression. These two represent the two styles now in vogue 
among French miniaturists, of whom we may mention, as at the 
head of their branch of art, the names of Maxime David, Mme. 
Herbelin, Paul de Rommeyrac, Edme Rousseau, Fre'de'ric Millet, 
Passot and Carrier. 

MISS WELBVS PLAQUE DESIGNS, IN OILS. 

Subscriber, Hartford, Conn. — You may paint Miss 
Welby's design (published in The Art Amateur, December, 1888) 
on a plaque of china, wood or terra-cotta. The original was 
painted in mineral colors on china, full directions for which 
were published with the design. . The diameter of the plaque is 
thirteen inches. The wood or terra-cotta must first be prepared 
by passing over it a coat of size to prevent the colors sinking in 
too much. Allow the size to dry thoroughly before beginning 
to paint. The work must be executed in a sketchy, decorative 
way, following the feeling of the artist, who obviously depends 
on carefully drawn outlines for effect. If you attempt to intro- 
duce elaborate shading the whole thing will be spoiled. Set your 
palette with raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, 
pale lemon yellow, scarlet vermilion, rose madder, Indian red, 
cobalt blue, ivory black and white. Use a little medium made 
by mixing in equal parts pale drying oil, turpentine and light 
copal varnish. For the few delicate shadows, mix raw umber 
with a little white and a touch of Indian red ; for the half tones 
required to blend the shadows into the lights, lay in a little 
cobalt, yellow ochre and white mixed. The shadows must be 
painted thinly. For the light parts use the color freely. Make 
the local flesh tint with white and scarlet vermilion. On the 
highest lights break into the flesh color a little pale lemon yellow 
and white. Introduce a very little rose madder on the cheek. 
For the lips, take rose madder and a suspicion of scarlet ver- 
milion. Modify these tints with raw umber and black. For the 
blue eyes, black added to cobalt and white will give the local 
color ; for the pupil, lashes and eyebrows, mix raw umber and 
black. The light auburn hair can be rendered with yellow ochre, 




REDUCTION OF DECORATIVE PLAQUE BY ELLEN 
WELBY. 



TO FIX A CHARCOAL DRAWING. 
An Amateur, Natchez, Miss.— You can easily make 

the French fixatif for yourself by dissolving one part hard white 
spirit varnish in seven parts of alcohol. Spray it over your char- 
coal drawing through a vaporizer such as is sold for perfume. If 
the drawing be a strong dark one the fixatif may be applied to 
the back of the picture with a brush. The paper absorbs the 
varnish and the drawing loses less of its brilliancy than it does by 
the application of the fluid to the print. The process will not do 



raw Sienna, raw umber, black and white. Lay it in broadly in 
masses of light and shade. For the pale blue ribbon that binds 
the hair, add to cobalt and white a touch of yellow ochre. The 
drapery should be white, with a brown red ribbon. Shade the 
drapery with a mixture of raw umber, cobalt and white. Burnt 
Sienna added to rose madder and a little white will make an 
artistic brown red. The background may be a soft gray 
gradated a little from light to a darker shade. Mix Indian red, 
white and cobalt, with possibly a touch of yellow ochre. This 
mixture in varying proportions will give the required shades. 
Make the foliage of cool gray greens, so that it may keep its 
proper relation to the head as a background. Such greens can 
be obtained by mixing cobalt, yellow ochre and white, substi- 
tuting raw umber for yellow ochre in the shadows. 

The other of the plaque decorations by Miss Welby about 
which inquiry is made would look well with a background of dead 
unburnished gold. The small scroll pattern burnished on the 
flat, dead surface gives a very rich effect. If the background is 
gold, the hair should be kept a rich, warm brown, the shadows 
being of a dark chestnut brown. The eyes should also be brown, 
of a warm shade. The complexion should be fair, the pearls in 
the hair shaded with gray, and the lights put on thickly with 
white. A rich olive green would look well for the dress, the color 
being bright, but put on thickly enough to give a rich, velvety 
effect. Plenty of warm brown should be used in the shadows 
of this green. The large ruff should be shaded with grays, the 
warmer grays being used for the deeper shadows on the inner 
folds of the ruff, and the cooler grays for the lighter shadows. 
The under dress may be a very pale, delicate blue, with deeper 
, greener shadows, the little bands on the edge of it being a dull 
orange, not very dark. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

S., London, Ont.— It was a medal of the third class 
for painting that has been awarded to Mr. Paul Peel of your city 
for his picture at the Paris Salon. ' 

A Constant Reader.— Roll your drawing if on 

drawing paper about a cylindrical piece of wood, part of a broom 
handle will do, and protect it on the outside by a stiff pasteboard 
roll. Bristol-board had better be kept flat, and should be pro- 
tected by flat wooden boards such as frame-makers use for back- 
ing frames. People generally hand in their drawings to the art 
editor of a magazine if they reside in the same city, and they call 
for them if rejected. When this is not possible the post-office 
will be found safer than an express company, and usually an ex- 
press is safer than a messenger, unless you can personally trust 
the latter. 



Subscriber, Boston.— We think " the air brush " 
would be very suitable for the "spatter work "you speak of, 
which is usually done with a comb. It should, certainly, techni- 
cally speaking, produce a cleaner and more certain result than the 
latter homely implement. We know that it is considered a val- 
uable tool in the art department of the Gast Lithographic estab- 
lishment, where it is used for a similar purpose in New York. 
Write to the Air Brush Mfg. Co., Rockford, 111., for their circular, 
which will give full directions for using the " brush." 

F., Baltimore, asks if there is any objection to writing 
to " former pupils in various parfs of the country," offering them 
the club rate to The Art Amateur, so as to enable her to get a 
$10 prize for ten subscribers. None whatever. Let her send for 
our special " prize circular" which will elucidate this point as well 
as others bearing on the subject. 

M. E. P., Omaha.— (1) Write to Sypher, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, or to Duveen, 262 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (2) Use for a 
background some neutral color which will not interfere with the 
colors of your plate. Try a warm gray, shading from light (at 
top) to dark. 

J. L. M., Plattsmouth. Neb.— There is an excellent 
study of the purple thistle, published by L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston. 

S. H., Boston.— Only Charles Jacques and Seymour- 
Haden were awarded gold medals for etching at the late Paris 
Exposition. 

S. P., Chicago. — You may use oak, or cherry, or 
Georgia pine. The last named is easiest to carve. Oak is the 
most durable, but it is a little difficult for a woman to work. You 
will have no trouble with cherry. 

Wm. B., Milwaukee. — We do buy designs from "out- 
side sources ;" but we would respectfully suggest that if you wish 
to contribute to the magazine, you should first procure a copy of 
it to make yourself acquainted with the character of its contents. 

E. M. J., Indianapolis. — It is impossible to advise you. 
Unless they be exceptionally good, it is difficult to dispose of 
such studies. 



C. G., Balto. — Paint your plaster cast. 

A Subscriber, Hudson, N. Y— " To finish off the 

ends of a matting panel," we would suggest split bamboo. 

L. A., Springfield, Mass. — Copies of paintings execut- 
ed as bas-reliefs are not necessarily "inartistic." The subject 
should be very simple, and furnish good lines in the composition. 

C. A. L., Fayette, la.— It is to be feared that the shell 
would be ruduced to lime by the heat necessary to fix any sort of 
enamel. 

MRS. S. T. H., Fort Wayne, Ind.— The Limoges 
cachepot mentioned in the July number of The Art Amateur 
was seen at M. T. Wynne's, 63 East 13th Street, New York. 

L. J. H., Lincoln, Neb. — Probably by applying to 
the Society of Decorative Art, in Boston, you will receive the 
information. z-S 

M. A. O., Auburn, N. Y.— Dresser's " Principles of 
Design," published by the Cassell Publishing Co., of New 
York, is the most useful book we know on the subject. 

E. J. C, AJma, Col. — At some future time we may 
avail ourselves of your offer. 

H. H. H., Payson City, Utah. — Goodyear's " History 
of Art" may be had of the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., in 
and 113 William St., New York. The price, postpaid, is $3.75. 



BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter — not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3.00 

For each additional one in the same lot 1.00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) . 4,00 

Each additional painting in the same lot i!co 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 



TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ART 
AMATEUR. 

Net rates, per line, agate measurement : Thirty cents 
each insertion, for a less period than six months ; twenty-five cents 
each insertion, on six months' contracts for a fixed space for con- 
secutive issues, occupied solely by one advertiser; twenty cents 
each insertion, on twelve months' contracts for a fixed space for 
consecutive issues, occupied solely by one advertiser. Contracts 
may be made for six months at twenty-five cents per line, each 
insertion, with the privilege of the remaining half year at twenty 
cents. Space may be varied from month to month by contract- 
ing for 1000 lines per annum, at twenty cents net per line, each 
such contract to cover the business of one advertiser only. No 
other rates for intervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, 
on the above basis, as to any position or page. 

All advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. Ad- 
vertisements may be changed only when the new matter is as ac- 
ceptable as the original copy. 

Advertisements may be appropriately illustrated, without extra 
charge, provided the cut in design and execution is suitable for the 
columns of an artistic publication. Text on electrotypes will be 
reset in type from The Art Amateur fonts, which comprise mainly 
old-style type. Solid black as a background for white lettering 
only will not be admitted under any circumstances. 

No transient advertisement inserted for less than $2.00 ; no 
yearly contract taken for less than $20.00. 



